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. MONTHLY STATA Tes * 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 1948 1947 
MONTH END DATA nea 
December November October December 
Shares Listed . . . im» » » « & » RS 2,018 2,011 2.008 1,907 
Market Value of Listed Shares . . . . . . = . (Mil. S) 67,048 65,466 | 72,186 68,312 
Par Value of Bonds Listed . . . . . . . . . (Mil. $) 131,068 131,426 131,226 136,727 
Market Value of Listed Bonds . . . . . . . (Mil S$) 131,306 131,234 130,945 136,207 
Market Value of All Listed Securities . . . . . (Mil. $) 198,354 196,700 203,131 | 204,519 
Stock Issues Listed oe - t m ese + & wk F (No.) 1,419 1,416 | 1415 1,379 
Bond Issues Listed . 1. tt st wt wt lw lt hl e)6RNO) 911 908 905 900 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers . 2. . 2.) . (No) 1,230 1,229 1,227 1,217 
Stock Price Index (12/31/24 100) AB. . . . (%&) 73.0 71.4 78.8 | 76.8 
Flat Average Price-——All Stock Issues A . . . . (S) 43.03 12.68 15.26 16.60 
Shares: Market Value Shares Listed A. . . . (S) 33.23 32.56 | 35.95 |} 35.83 
Bonds: Market Value Par VemeA.... «+ @& 100.18 99.85 99.79 99.62 
Member Borrowings on U.S. Gove. Issues . . . (Mil. $) 171 118 | 51 57 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral . 2. . . (Mil.$) | 251 229 252 244 
Per Cent of Market Value of Listed Shares . . (%) 0.37 0.35 0.35 | 0.36 
Member Borrowings—Total . . . . . . . = . @Mil.$) 421 347 | 303 | 301 
; af | | . | P 
N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices . . . . . (No.) 929 | 924 | 915 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices . . . (No.) 2,738 2,732 2.729 | 2,689 
Customers’ Net Debit Balances C . . . . . . (MibLS) | 551 580 578 
Credit Ext. on U. S. Govt. Obligations . . . . (Mil. S$) | 49 So | 61 
| = e 
Customers’ Free Credit Balances C . 2. 2. .) . ) . (Mil. S) | 563 540 613 
| | 
DATA FOR FULL MONTH | 
Reported Share Volume... . . . . . . (Thou) | 27,963 28.319 | 20,434 | 27,605 
Ratio to Listed Shares . . . . . . . 1 e (%) 1.39 | 1.41 | 1.02 1.45 | 
Daily Average . . . . . ... . . . « (Thou) | 1,141 1,349 908 | 1,150 
| | | 
Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) D . . . . (Thou) | | 36,248 26,158 35,328 
Money Value of Total Share Sales D . . . . . (Thou. $)| 969,581 | 746,391 | 999,857 
Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) . . . . . (Thou. $)| 78,063 | 74,537 72.582 | 141,873 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds . . 2. . ©. (%) | .059 .057 055 .104 
° ies . | | 
Daily Average .......... . . (Thou. $)} 3,186 3,549 3,226 | 5,911 
| | 
Total Bond Volume (Par Value) D . . . . . . (Thou. $) 83,409 74,345 178,255 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales D . . . .. (Thou. $)} 59,386 | 54,179 137,971 
ies | | | | 
N. Y. S. E. Memberships, Transferred . . . . . (No.) 2 | 5 | R 4 11 
Oe | 51,000 | 52,333 | 50,000 | 56,429 
peceaserees | =i 
| 12/15/48 | 11/15/48 | 1/15/48 
Shares on Short Interest D 2. 2. 2 1... (Thou.) | io27) |} 932 | 1,249 











A—Based on issues listed at the end of each month; such issues C—Reported only by member firms which carry margin accounts. 
and/or their amounts vary from month to month Excludes accounts carried for member firms which are 
members of national securities exchanges and for general 


; . , Ae partners of such firms. 
B—Adjusted for split-ups, split-downs, and stock dividends but 


NOT for new listings or suspensions. D—Based on ledger dates. 
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1948 Dividends 






Lay Emphasis upon 
Kquity Yields 


- pens GH a large proportion of 
“X companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange paid a smaller than nor- 
mal part of their net earnings in dividends 
last year, the aggregate of $3,806,015,000 
distributed on common stocks scored an 
impressive record. The total represented 
a rise of 15.9 per cent over the preceding 
vear. This. the largest year for stock- 
holders’ returns in the history of Ameri- 
can industry, so far as dollars disbursed 
were concerned. offers an opportunity for 
some comparisons in these statistics which 
are presented in thousands of dollars 


No. Issues 


Year Paying Totals 

OP is <a be ahels ThE apap Zz 
a 746 2,274,727 
PM sciacers sewers 798 2.268. 519 
| errors 651 3.254.653 
| re 883 3.806.015 


The base of comparison from 1944 on- 
ward is not fixed, due to the inclusion 
among the rising number of common 
stock issues contributing to total divi- 
dends of many new listings. Practically 
all equities admitted to the Stock Ex- 
change roster during the years covered 
here were dividend payers before arriv- 
ing on the board. In each year, the divi- 
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dends paid by new listings during that 
year were counted in irrespective of the 
dates when the new arrivals came upon 
the Exchange. 

The fact that owners of listed common 
stocks received last year an aggregate of 
dividends 70 per cent larger than in 1944 
offers a commentary of its own upon the 
income-producing qualities of equities. 


Widespread Gains in Dividends 


The statistical table on the next page 
shows that, of 30 groupings of listed 
sues. only two failed to register a rise 
over the year before. In general. the 
larger percentage gains occurred among 
departments of industry whose activity 
was much publicized during the year in 
business reports. The feature of the air- 
craft roster was less in the exceptional 
percentage upturn of 165.7 per cent 
the manufacturing companies did none 
too well in point of profits in 1947 
than in the ability of 10 of the 13 listed 
issues to make payments. of which eight 
distributed more cash than in the pre- 
ceding year. Of the 10 air transport con- 
cerns, only one paid dividends. 

The sturdy automotive industry, marked 
by a continuing demand for more cars 
than could be turned out. distributed up- 
36.000.000 for a gain of 44,2 
per cent. 38 of the 57 dividend payers 


wards of $3 


A. DEVANEY 




























































sending larger checks than in 1947. Build- 
ing material producers stood in second 
place among the older industries, scoring 
a rise of 38.9 per cent; and farm machin- 
ery companies showed up strongly with 
an increase of 35.6 per cent. 

All of the listed petroleum companies 
made returns to share owners and 36 of 
the 42 in the roster distributed more cash 
than in the preceding year. The high 
productivity and sales of oil companies 
in 1947 and 1948 are seen in the table to 
have been so evenly maintained that the 
rise is no more than 11 per cent, below 
the average gain of the entire listed field. 
Stockholders of railroad companies had 
a good year in a department which has 
often lagged behind industrial concerns, 
the gain of 20.4 per cent revealing also 
that more than $230,000,000 was paid 
in, dividends. 

Food companies stood well down in 
the list. with a dividend rise of less than 
10 per cent; reflected here in a year of 
heavy consumption of food materials was 


a recession of many prices and a conse- 


No. of 

Issues 

Listed 

Industry (12-31-48) 

Aircraft Mfrs. . ; a 13 
Amusement — ng, a 21 
Automotive. oe & AG 66 
Building . . . . ... 26 
Business & Office Equipment . 10 
Chemical . e 4 76 
Electrical Equipment. , 19 
Farm Machinery 7 
Financial ea ee 30 
Food ‘ ae 66 
Garment Mfrs. . . . ... 6 
Land, Realty & Hotels ; ‘ 6 
Leather & Shoe Mfrs. . . 1] 
Machinery & Metals . . 98 
Mining . -& & os 36 
Paper & Publishing . 33 
Petroleum ; e és 412 
Railroad . ....-e ee. 82 
Retail Merchandising . . 71 
Rubber i we me ee 10 
Shipbuilding —. ‘ , : 5 
Ship Operating . . -— 6 
Steel, Iron & Coke. 2. 2... 39 
Textile o.8 » ame 4 37 
Tobacco . .... ‘ 17 
Iransportation Services _ 1 
ROS wt 73 
U. S. Cos. Oper. Abroad 24 
Foreign Companies . . . . . 16 
Other Companies . . . . F 36 
OS a 








*Payments were reduced on 143 issues and eliminated or deferred on 21 issues. 


quent narrowing of profit margins. The 
small manufacturers 
were also affected by price changes, al- 
though reports in the trade during the 
second half of 1948 noted some slacken- 
ing of demand in many localities. Of the 
71 listed retail merchandising concerns, 
65 paid dividends and although 14 com- 
panies paid less than in 1947, the aggre- 


group of garment 


gate rise of nearly 11 per cent indicated 
a reasonably good year. 


Limited Gain for Chemical Group 


Thirty of the 71 chemical companies 
making payments paid more than the year 
before, yet the over-all gain in disburse- 
ments was considerably below the aver- 
age of all the groups. The steel group. 
too, ran under the average; still 26 of 
the 35 companies making payments were 
able to distribute more than a year before. 
Textile manufacturers discounted reports 
toward the year-end of some unevenness 
in the demand for “soft goods” by pay- 
ing out 26.1 per cent more for the year. 
All 37 were in the dividend column. 


Number Number Number 
Number Paying Paying Paying Paying 
Cash Divi Increased Same Reduced 
1947 1948 Dividends Dividends Dividends 
9 10 8 2 2 $ 
18 17 5 5 8 
55 57 38 6 14 
24 25 24 l 0 
y y 6 3 0 
73 71 30 21 22 
19 19 7 9 3 
5 5 } l 0 
30 30 20 7 3 
63 64 29 17 18 
6 6 ] I l 
1 5 2 3 0 
10 10 7 l 3 
9] 96 60 23 14 
30) 32 17 1] t 
3] 31 20 6 6 
41 42 $6 2 } 
50 59 27 28 } 
66 65 24 299 14 
10 9 } 1 2 
5 9 2 2 ] 
6 5 2 2 2 
5) 35 26 6 } 
37 37 27 6 4 
16 16 6 8 2 
3 2 l 0 2 
62 63 26 29 10 
18 18 10 l 8 
15 14 6 5 4 
28 26 16 7 = 
869 883 19] 249 164* 


$< 


The full list of 19 listed electrical 
equipment companies contributed to 
stockholder income, as in 1947, although 
three of them lowered their payments. 
Business and sales stability in this branch 
of industry were demonstrated by an 
increase of only 4.3 per cent for the year, 
an evening-off process being evident when 
the two years were viewed. 

In the mining field two more companies 
than in 1947 made payments and 17 of 
the 32 dividend payers increased their 
distributions. The rise of 18.7 per cent 
for the year apparently bore a relation- 
ship to increased prices for copper, lead, 
zinc, ete. 

While the allowance necessary by rea- 
son of new listings on the Exchange from 
year to year weakens a comparison, it is 
interesting to examine the course of divi- 
dend payments of the last three years. 
The aggregate increases from year to year 
have been fairly consistent . . . 16.3 per 
cent for 1946 over 1945, 19.9 per cent 
for 1947 over 1946 and 15.9 per cent for 
1948 over 1947. 


DIVIDEND PAYMENTS IN 1948 ON COMMON STOCKS LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Estimated 
Aggregate Amount of Per 
Dividend Payments Cent 
1947 1948 Change 

14,356,000 $ 38,143,000 +165.7% 

60,413,000 52,459,000 13.2 

233,506,000 336,602,000 + 44,2 

43,930,000 61,035,000 + 38.9 

27,490,000 31,963,000 + 16.3 

376,837,000 410,407,000 + 8.9 

86,401,000 90,101,000 + 4.3 


29,818,000 40,421,000 + 35.6 
67,782,000 75,119,000 + 10.8 
201,148,000 220,405,000 + 9.6 
4,126,000 4,187,000 + 1.5 
4,379,000 5,458,000 + 24.6 
17,212,000 20,476,000 + 19.0 
128,516,000 163,614,000 + 27.3 
145,947,000 173,219,000 18.7 
58,450,000 73,282,000 + 25.4 
131,925,000 479,531,000 + 11.0 
191,656,000 230,699,000 + 20.4 
224.868,000 249,246,000 + 10.8 
34,086,000 36,856,000 + 8.1 
5,031,000 5,717,000 + 13.6 
9.726.000 10,065,000 + 3.5 
141,833,000 161,883,000 + 14.1 
76,767,000 96,785,000 1 26.1 
68,185,000 72,862,000 + 69 
1,353,000 1,177,000 13.0 
415,790,000 4157.099,000 + 99 
64,396,000 73,627,000 t+ 14.3 
78,220,000 85,000,000 ++ 8.7 
38,923,000 18,577,000 + 24.8 
3,283.070,000 $ 3,.806,015,000 + 15.9% 
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pent Election Day through Jan. 4, 
approximately 56,500,000 shares of 
stock were traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange. The market, during this pe- 
riod and as measured by the Dow-Jones 
65-stock average, sustained a decline of 
approximately 10 per cent. 

It is significant to note that the change 
of ownership in those eventful 50 market 
sessions was only 2.8 per cent of all the 
shares listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Approximately 97.2 per cent of 
all the shares listed were owned by ex- 
actly the same people on Jan. 5, 1949, as 
on Nov. 1, 1948. 

This may be regarded as a commentary 
on the thinness of the stock market, or as 
an indication of the stability of owner- 
ship of American corporations. People are 
holding stocks longer. They are investing 
more and speculating less. 


By L. O. HOOPER 

































Trend of Share Turnover 
Outlines Ch anging Nature 


of Securities Business 


Back in 1928 the annual “change 
of ownership” on the New York Stock 
Exchange was approximately 123 per cent, 
and in 1929 about 100 per cent. By 1932 
it was down to 32 per cent, in 1934 to 24 
per cent, in 1939, counting the record of 
percentages, to 18, in 1941 to 1175, and 
in 1942 to the abnormally low figure of 
8'4. Turnover rose to 23.7 per cent in 
1945, but dropped back to 20.5 in 1946, 
and declined further to 13.3 in 1947. Last 
year's turnover was approximately 15 per 
cent. In other words, in 1948 approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of all listed stocks did 
not change hands. And that figure is an 
understatement, since many certificates 
traded changed hands more than once. 

On the following page tabulations are 
presented showing the 1948 turnover in 
representative stocks. For convenience, 
the tabulation has been divided into two 





A MEASURE OF MARKET ACTIVITY 


Reported Percentage of 
Total Volume Listed 
Listed Shares Of Trading Shares 
Dec. 31 (000s omitted) (000s omitted) Traded 


1925. . 491,615 459,717 93.5] 


1920. . 585,641 451,868 77.16 
1927 . . 654,999 581,702 88.81 
1928 . . 757,301 930,893 122.92 
1929. . 1,127,682 1,124,800 99.74 
1930 . . 1,296,794 810,632 62.51 
1931... . 1,318,729 576,765 43.74 
1932. . 1,311,881 425,234 32.41 
1933 . . 1,293,299 654,816 50.63 
1934. . 1,305,421 323,845 24.81 
1935. . 1,317,847 381,635 28.96 
1936 . . 1,360,349 496,046 36.46 


Reported Percentage of 
Total Volume Listed 
Listed Shares Of Trading Shares 

Dec. 31 (000s omitted) (000s omitted) Traded 


1937 . . 1,412,002 109,464 29.00 
1938 . . 1,424,252 297,466 20.89 
1939 . . 1,435,404 262,029 18.25 
1940 . . 1,454,761 207.599 14.27 
1941 . . 1,463,295 170,603 11.66 
1942 . . 1,470,502 125,685 8.55 
1943. . 1,489,367 278,741 18.72 
1944 . . 1,492,277 263,074 17.63 
1945 . . 1,592,111 377.563 23.71 
1946. . . 1,771,399 363,709 20.53 
1947 . . 1,906,512 253,624 13.30 
1948 . . 2.017.501 302,219 14.98 


sections, showing above average and be- 





low average turnover in separate issues 

Examining the statistics of stocks show- 
ing a less than average turnover, it is seen 
that the industries represented vary wide- 
ly. Chemical, communication, food and 
beverage. automotive, electrical equip- 
ment, tobacco, petroleum, retail merchan- 
dising and other equities are included. 
The lowest percentages are not centralized 
in particular industries, although the in- 
formed eye can detect units of individual 
businesses which have long been known 
to be closely held by families or by geo- 
graphic areas. 

If one should reason that close holding 
might be determined in part by the rela- 










“People are holding stocks longer. They 
are investing more and speculating less.” 


tive small size of a stock issue, a study of 
the group reveals that included are large 
share issues, as in case of General Elec- 
tric, General Motors, du Pont and F. W. 
Woolworth, The roster is comprised of 
numerous issues of companies rated in 
the market as “popular” stocks, of com- 
panies whose names and_ trade-marked 
products are household words, and others 
which bear the market title of “special- 
ties.” indicating that ordinarily they do 
not appear on the ticker record from day 
to day as frequently as many others of the 
Stock Exchange list. 


Wide Yield Range 


Securities which experience only mod- 
erate trading activity often are consid- 
ered so “gilt-edged” for one reason or an- 
other that owners cling to them. Often, 
too, as in case of certain bonds, a quality 
which shapes owners’ preferences tends to 
keep prices high and, consequently, holds 
yields down. A random survey of the less- 
than-average-turnover group discloses. 
however, a wide spread of yields. A stock 
is found which, on the basis of 1948 divi- 
dends and the final price of that year, re- 
turns 7! per cent on the money invested 





in it. Several return from 6 to nearly 7 
per cent; and the display of issues vield- 
ing from 4 to 44 per cent is small. 

\ liberal vield on equities at going 
prices is a feature of todays market 
which has wide recognition among in- 
formed investors, An analysis of the sta- 
tistics. which were selected from a far 
longer list to illustrate features of trans- 
actions. shows yields attracting investors 
who kept their stocks were distributed 
among a wide choice of industries. 

For the securities industry the records 
of stock turnover in 1948 contain ma- 
terial for close study. A single year. while 
not necessarily a barometer of perma- 
nent change. contains elements which 
shape the trends of investment and trad- 
ing thought for some time thereafter .. . 
edging at present toward the ideas of the 


large mass of investors. 


Surprising Stability 

Most people who follow the stock mar- 
ket will be surprised to find that 99 per 
cent of the holders of Coca-Cola. 98 per 
cent of the owners of International Shoe. 
97 per cent of the shareholders of Proc- 
ter & Gamble. 96 per cent of the people 
who hold Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing. 95 per cent of the holders of Bor- 
den Co.. 94 per cent of the General Elec- 


tric stockholders and 93 per cent of the 
owners of National Dairy Products did 
not disturb their holdings during 1948. 
The extent of the change of ownership in 
du Pont was 2.7 per cent. in General Mo- 
tors 4.4 per cent. in Sears, Roebuck 5.4 
per cent and in United Fruit 6.6 per cent. 


Vore of an Investment Affair 

The figures just cited show that the 
stock market is becoming more and more 
of an investment affair. As compared with 
the 1920s. the percentage of planned, de- 
signed speculative transactions, without a 
shadow of doubt. is amazingly small. The 
brokerage fraternity is deriving by far 
the greater part of its commissions from 
servicing people who think of themselves 
as investors rather than from persons who 
can be classified as speculators and 
traders. 

It may be inferred (and it probably is 
true) that the average owner of common 
stocks is little concerned about day-to- 
day price changes. He may watch quota- 
tions. and feel poorer or richer as stocks 
fluctuate, but he experiences genuine in- 
ertia when it comes to doing anything 
about it. The greater stability of owner- 
ship also may mean that investors are 
thinking far more about dividends than 
they are about capital gains. 








LESS THAN AVERAGE TURNOVER 
Per Cent 
of Stock 
Changing 
Hands 
in 1948 

Allied Chemical 5.1% 

American Tel. & Tel. 4.7 

Borden Co. 5.0 

Coca-Cola , 1.0 
Consolidated Edison . 8.1 
du Pont de Nemours ee, co’ ee 

Eastman Kodak . ...... 50 

General Electrie . 2. 2. . 1... 6.0 
General Foods . . . . . . . .) 6.0 
General Mills . . ...... 1.9 
General Motors a re a ee ee 1.4 

International Shoe . . . . . 1.9 

Liggett & Myers . . 2... 1.4 

Minn. Mining & Mfg. . . . . . 1.0 

Monsanto Chemical . . . 2...) 83 

National Biseuit 7.4 

National Dairy Products 7.0 

Procter & Gamble 3.4 

Reynolds Tobacco “B” 6.1 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 5.4 

Shell Union Oil 5.1 

Sun Oil 2.6 

United Fruit . . . .. . . (66 

U.S. Playing Card y Bs 

F. W. Woolworth . 4.7 


ABOVE AVERAGE TURNOVER 


Per Cent 
of Stock 
Changing 
Hands 
in 1948 
Air Reduction. . . . . . . . 21.4% 
Alleghany Corp... ... . . 21.7 
American Seating. . . . . . . 298 
“re ea eee ee 21.4 
Atlantic Refining . . . . . . . 308 
Baltimore & Ohio . . . . . . 66.5 
Bethlehem Steel . 2. . 2... 20.6 
Central R. R. of New Jersey . . 145.0 
Curtiss-Wright ....... . 43.7 
Erie Railroad . ...... . 45.6 
Follansbee Steel . . . . 2 . . 130.0 
Illinois Central. . . . . . . . 76.6 
International Paper . . . . . . 20.8 
Joy Manufacturing . . . 2. . . 394 
Kansas City Southern . . . . . 89.) 
New York Central . . . . . . 32.7 
Pepsi-Cola .....:.. + 494 
Plymouth Oil . . . . . . . . 738 
Richfield Oil . . ...... 352 
Schenley Distillers . 2. . . 2 . 30.3 
Southern Pacifie . . 2. 2. . . . (258 
Studebaker ......... 442 
United Aircraft ....... 291 
Western Maryland . . .. . . 101.0 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube . . . 31.9 








SPECIAL OFFERINGS 
DURING 1948 


Twelve special offerings of common 
stocks were completed on the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange last year. 
which compares with 17 in 1947 and 15 
in 1946, 

An aggregate of 151.925 shares, with a 
total market value of $3.400,033. were 
distributed “special” in the completed of- 
ferings. which are listed below in the 
order of their occurrence during the year. 
There were an additional four offerings 
which were partially completed, with sales 
in these issues totaling 51,052 shares. 

Shares 
Offered Price 
Diamond T Motor Car Co. ... 9,000 18% 


Clopay Corporation ...... . 33,000 8 
PUMINGOW GM. ko. 55:50. 65609, oe 10.000 32% 
McCall Corporation ....... 5.000 34 
QMO HEE EO. isd 6 se 6 a er 1.000 53% 
International Harvester Co. . . . 18.334 29 
Perks, WavieRGe.  . scecwk so 13.000 23% 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. . 25,000 = 16 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. . . . . 17.300 = 33 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper . 3.500 44 
American Bank Note Co. 6.633 25% 
Piet Carpet Ces oc ccc wees 7.158 17% 





Total Offerings... .12.... 151,925 


Comprising a bare fractional part of 
the volume of ordinary transactions in the 
regular way auction market, “specials” 
represent a marketing procedure devel- 
oped by the New York Stock Exchange in 
the early 1940s to facilitate the distribu- 
tion of large. unwieldy blocks of shares. 

Under the procedure, which is em- 
ployed when a survey indicates that the 
block is not likely to be disposed of in the 
regular way market with expedition and 
without a disturbance of price. the shares 
are offered at a firm price with the seller 
paying the entire commission, which gen- 
erally is somewhat larger than the mini- 
mum stipulated for transactions in the 
regular way auction market. The buyers 
do not pay a commission. 

Through the nation-wide facilities of 
the market on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. blocks of shares are in some cases 
sold within an exceedingly brief period of 
time. The International Harvester offer- 
ing. listed above, was completed in five 
minutes, Pittsburgh Plate Glass in eight 
minutes, and Parke. Davis & Co. in nine 
minutes. 

More normally, special offerings re- 
quire a somewhat longer period of time, 
often of about a half hour. Only three of 
the offerings in the tabulation required 
longer than one hour. 
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HEN the largest steel industry unit 

announced heavily increased re- 
serves for depreciation and depletion for 
the nine months ended Sept. 30—a trans- 
fer which evidently absorbed cash so 
substantially as to eliminate an expected 
extra dividend—the investment commun- 
ity found fresh evidence of the corporate 
burdens of these times. In United States 
Steel’s case, the additional depreciation 
charge of 60 per cent to cover wear and 
exhaustion of facilities, which was made 
effective as of Jan. 1, 1948. was double 
a similar charge applied in 1947. 

Here was depreciation with a venge- 
ance! It centered attention upon the 
action of industry as a whole; it awak- 
ened research which previously had paid 
only casual attention to the depreciation 
items of quarterly, half-yearly and nine 
months’ charges of many other concerns. 

Research discovered that, while U. S. 
Steel’s full percentage of depreciation had 
increased 24.8 per cent over that of the 
first three quarters of 1947, certain other 
corporations had reserved far more. In 
dollars, Steel’s increase of $21,000,000 
exceeded the totals of major contem- 
poraries reported up to the middle of 
November, but percentages were another 
matter. 

The statistics on page 12 supply a 
cross-section of industry, involving 20 
companies. It is seen that Union Bag & 
Paper Corporation’s percentage increase 


of reserves from earnings was more than 
double the Steel reserves. No less than 
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nine companies of the table increased 
their reserves percentage-wise more than 
Steel. some of them more than half 
again as much. It is to be noted, too, 
that the Chrysler Corporation. presumably 
because 1947 depreciation reserves were 
large. did not increase the account ex- 
tensively this year; and Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. dealt with depletion and 
other reserves rather moderately. 

Within the steel group listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. the largest 
unit's action appeared, percentage-wise, 
as average. Jones & Laughlin marked 
its depreciation and depletion account 
upward by 41.5 per cent over 1947. This 
enlargement was due in part to an in- 
crease in the over-all depreciation rate 
from 41% to 5 per cent. retroactive to 
Jan. 1. 


17.8 per cent. 


Bethlehem Steel’s increase was 


Extent of Erosion 


“Wear and exhaustion” of facilities. 
to be replaced by new ones of much higher 
cost. figured in the reckoning of all the 
companies, and some of the details of 
such erosion were pointed out by Irving 
S. Olds, Chairman of U. S. Steel, when 
he stated that “the continued increase 
in the cost of goods and facilities during 
1948 has demonstrated that the 30 per 
cent additional depreciation charge. which 
was first adopted more than a year ago. 
is not sufficient to cover true cost of 
property that is being currently con- 
sumed.” Hence. he noted. “the additional 
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charge for wear and exhaustion of facili- 
ties has been advanced from 30 to 60 per 
cent of the depreciation based on original 
costs.” 

When the management attitudes of 
other groups toward depreciation —ac- 
counts are scanned, it is obvious that wide 
variations developed last year. The sta- 
tistics contain three petroleum com- 


panies—Standard Oil of California. Phil- 
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lips and Union Oil of California. Depre- 
ciation and depletion charges showed 
these increases over 1947, in order of 
names: 31.3 per cent, 22.5 per cent and 
13.6 per cent. Presumably. the percent- 


(Continued on page 12) 












































Simple, Planned 
Investment 
Elements Hinged 
on Corporate 
Securities 

Are Demonstrated 
in Large Managed 


Funds 


By WILLIAM W. CRAIG 


LN the New Year opens, the dominant 
[A stock market note among the clash- 
ing discords of conjecture about taxation, 
wages and business prospects appears to 
. a yield 


of 7 per cent or more from current divi- 


be pitched upon this tone . 


dend rates is obtainable on a wide array 
of common stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Rates of income which dividends re- 
turn are viewed from two angles by 
partisans of equities. The investor, think- 
ing primarily of income, examines a divi- 
dend in terms of past records, frequently 
labeling it satisfactory or the reverse in 
terms of its relationship to the average 
paid annually by a corporation over a 
period. The investor is concerned with 
what his money may earn. The venturer, 
weighing elements pro and con the oppor- 
tunity for capital gain in a common 
stock, also scrutinizes past records but 
with an eye directed to the probable drift 
of prices which they suggest. 

An application of precedents is in- 
cluded in the studies of both investor and 
trader, both seeking to acquire equities 
at prices they believe to be reasonable. 
Their interpretation of precedents may 
be directly opposed; but the 
to the real 


vary. or 










meaning researcher is and 
practical. 


\ few 


may be referred to. In early 1946, after 


precedents hinged upon yields 





a four-year advance of stocks, yields on 
representative equity issues ranged from 
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3 to 342 per cent, being lower than those 
of many well-considered preferred stocks, 
In May of that year the average level 
of common stock prices reached the high- 
est point of the present decade, there- 
after declining about 23 per cent (Dow, 
Jones & Co. industrial average) before 
finding a stable price range. 

The reverse side of the stock market 
shield was revealed in early 1942, when 
a study of the dividend paying stocks of 
the Stock Exchange list showed a median 
yield in excess of 7 per cent. In April, 
1942, the receding market touched a 
Dow-Jones average low of 92.92. There- 
after the market turned about and the 
average moved up for a gain of 117 
per cent during the ensuing four years. 
Going back to the late summer of 1929, 
common stock yields in many cases were 
lower than the return on good bonds. 
In October of that year the trend of 
prices, and consequent rise of dividend 
yields, were recorded in a_ precipitate 
market rout, continuing into 1932. 


Above-Average Investment Return 

So far as experience supplies guidance. 
it may be reckoned that this January 
stock market offers room for the active 
exercise of individual judgment. For the 
seeker of an above-average return on 
money put to work in equities, research. 
based upon dividends paid in 1948, finds 
a broad latitude in the field of selective 
analysis. 

It is fair to say that an approach to 
the market situation from the direction 
of dividend returns has, just now, more 
weight than from the angle of price 
possibilities the trading approach. 
The measurement of economic uncertain- 
ties is less difficult for the investor. The 
fact that sizable yields are available per- 
mits calculations directed at the improve- 
ment of the average yield on an investor’s 
list of securities. The investor who is 
planning for regular, continuous invest- 
ment in equities is able to launch his 
program with stocks making a high re- 
turn. This advantage erects a bulwark , 
for the future when acquisitions may. 


Illustration of four logical steps in 
a savings and investment program 
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because of a rise of prices or a change 
of dividend rates, bring a smaller yield. 
fhe investment approach has realistic 
merit because of the market setting. 
Stocks have offered more encouragement 
for the last two years to seekers of in- 
come than to seekers of capital gains. 
The moderate fluctuations of prices in 
the mass since the autumn of 1946, to 
the accompaniment of only moderate 
dealings on the Stock Exchange most of 
the time, have acted to emphasize the 
rise of corporate earnings without a 
parallel capitalization of earnings by ris- 
ing stock prices. The addition of bil- 
lions of dollars of new corporate assets 
has strengthened the earning power and 
equity behind common stocks, to the 
benefit of investors, without bringing a 
parallel upswing in share values. 

In other words, the buyers of cash 
dividend income have had reason to be 
more content since late 1946 than the 
average trader. Although prospects con- 
tain uncertainties for both classes of 
participants, the investor has the edge 
in certain particulars. If we consider 
for the sake of simplicity a single group 
of investors, the horizon can be scanned 
briefly. 


“Planned” Buying of Securities 


This group would comprise persons 
who have determined to add to their 
resources by means of persistent invest- 
ment in corporate securities. They are 
aware that (1) purchases made on a 
“planned” basis, extended into the future 
as money becomes available, will result 
in a variety of prices, meaning. too, a 
variety of percentage yields; (2) the 
averaging thus pursued will add to the 
list a roster of securities which will 
register a wide range of business condi- 
tions, some good, some poorer, with the 
effects they have upon prices and yields; 
(3) if investments are made periodically 
with practically equal amounts of money. 
the average price will be shaded down- 
ward (and the average yield will tend 
upward) as the campaign proceeds be- 
cause more securities will be acquired 
in the lower, and fewer in the higher, 
price ranges; and (4) if a percentage of 
government and other bonds is included 


with equities in the accumulated port- 
folio, stability will be furthered in the 
fund, whatever business and market con- 
ditions may be at any time. 

Realistic accumulators of securities are, 
because of the mathematics of price aver- 
aging. less concerned about events in 
industry, the labor field, tax law changes 
and politics than is the trader for cap- 
ital gains. <A investment 
campaign sees the peaks and valleys of 
good and indifferent times ironed out by 
averaging. Extensive price fluctuations, 
instead of being disturbing, bring oppor- 


prolonged 


tunities for averaging by the individual 
investor. As substantial yields on well- 
selected securities are mainly the product 
of low prices, the additions of an interval 
of receding prices strengthen a fund’s 
average yield. 

The investor owning a few securities. 
but who is adding more, may as appro- 
priately consider his holdings a “port- 
folio” as do the trustees of an institu- 
tional fund or a college endowment. 
The guiding principles of management 
are the same for all, and useful informa- 
tion for individual investors is contained 


in management details of large funds, as 
in ease of the Harvard University endow- 
ment, 

The statistical tables are reproduced 
from an analysis of Harvard’s invest- 
ments prepared for the 
trustees of The George Putnam Fund, 
Boston, showing the endowment position 
as of June 30, 1948. The portfolio had 
a market value of $204,000,000 compared 
with book value of $179,000,000. The 
Table I percentages of various groups of 


which was 


securities holdings are based on market 
values: hence the fluctuations of prices 
are contained in the distribution per 
centages as well as changes of policies; 
and additions to the investment from 
time to time are also taken into account. 


Common Stocks Added to Fund 


Tracing changes over 20 years, certain 
fundamentals of investment practices are 
seen to have been altered during the 
period. The percentage of common stock 
holdings was increased from 25.1 per 
cent of the endowment’s market value in 
1929 to 34.7 per cent in 1941 and 42.2 
per cent in 1948. Government bonds were 
increased sharply at the same time that 
ownership of other kinds of bonds 
receded from 47.6 per cent to 14.4 per 
cent in 1947; the later increase of this 
funded item to 18.5 per cent by June 30, 
1948. evidently is accounted for by in- 
clusion of $4,000,000 of commercial 
paper. 

(Continued on page 8) 





Harvard Endowment’s 


1929 1932 


Cash & U. S. Govts....... 9.0% 6.2% 
Other Bonds® oc. 6006.0.0 17.6 62.0 
Preferred Stocks ......... 5.5 35 
Real Estate & Mtges...... 12.8 13.9 
Common Stocks .......... 25.1 12.4 

* Other than U. S. Gov't. bonds ** Includes 


1929* 1932* 


MII, ous xox ann 10.8% 3.2% 
Public Utilities} .......... 30.1 29.0 
sch. oes ee sed po 7.5 
eee Pe ene 32 3.3 
Industrial, etc. ............ 18.4 57.0 
*Per cent of market value as of June 30 


Tel. & Tel. stock 





TABLE I 


In Percentages of Market Value 


TABLE II 


Harvard Endowment’s Common Stock Investments 


Investments by Type 


1937 1941 1946 1947 1948 
2.2% 6.9% 28.3% 34.7% 28.6% 


51.7 42.1 19.1 14.4 as 
8.2 11.5 10.0 9.4 9.3 
7.2 4.8 1.6 1.6 14 
30.7 34.7 41.0 39.9 42.2 
commercial paper 


1937* 1941* 1946** 1947** 1948** 
2.2% 11% 862.4% 2.3% 18% 


9.7 10.8 152 18.5 18.3 


64 7.5 15.1 14.2 13.9 
3.4 15.0 10.6 9.9 10.2 
76.3 65.6 56.2 55.1 55.8 

** Per cent of book value + Includes American 

















SHARE VOLUME IN 1948's 
MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 


Reported share volume on the New 
York Stock Exchange expanded to 302,- 
219.000 shares in 1948 from 253.624.000 
shares in the preceding year. In relation 
to total listings. the gain was somewhat 
share 
issues newly added to the Exchange’s list 


less substantial as there were 53 
during the vear. 

The upturn in turnover was scarcely of 
Total 
was substantially below the level of 1945 
19406: it the level of 
1936 and 1937. more than a decade ago, 

The tabulation 
the issues in which trading activity was 
heavily centered in 1948. 
cent 


impressive proportions, business 


and was far helow 


accompanying shows 
As in other re- 
& Southern 
heads the list. The appearance of this. and 


years. Commonwealth 
other long-familiar names. near the top 
of the statisties might give an impression 
that the same stocks dominate trading 
vear after year. To an extent this is true. 
Not far from the top in trading activity in 
1947 and 
Radio 


both of the vears. 1948. were 


such issues as Socony- 
Vacuum. Pepsi-Cola. International Tel. & 
Tel... Packard. United Corp... New York 


Central. General Motors. U. S. Steel and 
Sunray Oil. 


Corp.. 


Differences in Rankings 

Yet differences in rankings crop up 
more frequently than might be supposed. 
Heightened interest in petroleum shares 
resulted in the addition of three issues to 
the list: Pure Oil. Richfield and Gulf. One 
oil stock. which appeared 
among the top 50 in 1947. was absent last 
vear. 

The aircraft 
manufacturers found reflection in the ap- 


Texas Co. 


improving prospects of 
pearance of three equities of this industry 
in the 1948 list. against none the year be- 
fore. They were Curtiss-Wright. Consoli- 
dated Vultee and North Avia- 
tion. Curtiss-Wright was a feature as a 


American 


result of the directors’ decision to pay out 
1948. Last 
spring the stock touched a low of 43%, 
On the dividend proposal it sold up to 


$2 a share in dividends in 


12'5. It closed the vear at 7. 

The rails maintained their degree of 
popularity. there being eight in the 1948 
list. against seven in 1947, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Erie. Northern Pacific and St. Louis- 
San Francisco were added to the “most 
active” category in 1948; Alleghany Corp. 
(a rail holding company). Illinois Cen- 
tral and Southern Pacific dropped out. 
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Commonwealth & Southern Corp... 4,987,700 
286,800 
277.300 
257.100 
088.000 
839.500 
2 


Radio Corporation of America. 
Sinelair Oil Corp. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Ine. 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 


Pacifie Ry > Ces 


Canadian 625.500 
Int. Tel. & Tel. Corp.—Domestic. 385.100 
Packard Motor Car Co... 144 100 
United Corporation ‘ 139,000 
New York Central R.R. Co.. 110.200 
General Motors Corp. -923,300 
United States Steel Corp. 879.300 


Sunray Oil Co. .876,900 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. 868.000 
.838.200 
.823.000 
-749.800 
-738.400 
695.600 


Pictures, Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). 


Columbia Gas System. Ine. 


Paramount 


General Electric Co. ..... 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co..... 


jet it Ot tt MNO N ON ON OOO Ow 


American Airlines, Ine.. 692.600 
Republie Steel Corp. 664,900 
Pennsylvania R.R. Co.... 563.600 
Pure Oil Co. ..... 522,800 
Greyhound Corp. 512.200 
“Old and new issues combined 

Source: Associated Press 





FIFTY MOST ACTIVE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE STOCKS 
Based on the Reported Volume for the Year 1948 





Consolidated Vultee Aireraft Corp. 1,485.0) 


Aveo Manufacturing Corp. ........ 1.453.100 
Sindebeker Geees. . ois ccccccsous 1,414,600 
Richfield Oi) Corp. «..... «005.6 c8s00 1,411,500 
Amer. Rad. & Stand. San. Corp... 1.385.400 
Cian RS ka sick occ hen ccnes 1,373,700 
Se. Weds Piet Cee 555 oicdciisiwn. 1,317,300 
North American Aviation, Ine... 1,303,700 
Westinghouse Electrie Corp. ...... 1,289,400 
Sears. Roebuck & Co........ cove enteee 
St. Louis-‘San Franciseo Ry. Co..... 1.257.600 
RE GARG. ose ko kae oes see ses 1,247,100 
Pan American Airways Corp.... 1.239.600 


Gulf Oil 
National 


_ 


.220,800 
.206.700 
205.600 
-188.600 


Corp. 
Distillers 


Products Corp. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp..... 
Bros. Inc... 
Northern Pacifie Ry. Co........... -181.600 
Telev. & Radio Corp. 1,174,200 
eS 2 1.150.700 
ere hoot mee 1,120,500 
oo a 1.097.200 
ae 1.092.300 
Sate 1,091,200 
087.600 


Warner Pictures. 


Farnsworth 
International 
Erie Railroad Co. 
Graham-Paige Motors 
Tri-Continental Corp. 
Schenley Distillers Corp. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co.. 








Conclusive evidence that split-ups aid 
in establishing more liquid markets is 
found in the trend of trading in Bethle- 
hem Steel. The issue did not appear on the 
1947 “most active” list. It was split 3 for ] 
on Jan. 19. 1948. and became the fifteenth 


Plan for Accumulators 


(Continued from page 7) 


\ significant change since 1929 was the 
marking down of real estate and mort- 
vage holdings from 12.8 per cent to 1.4 
per cent. The common stock section not 
only grew but basic changes of composi- 
tion occurred during the two decades. 
as Table II reveals. 

In some respects, comparison of re- 
with earlier ones is not on 
1946 


percentages of book value were used in 


cent years 


basis. as from onward 


an even 


Harvard statistics instead of percentages 


of market value. It is evident. never- 
theless. that important changes of in- 
Public 


utility equities, it is noted. increased from 


vestment philosophy occurred. 
9.7 per cent in 1937 to 18.3 per cent in 
1948: 
per cent in 1937 to 55.8 per cent in L948. 
bank stocks 1937 
percentage of 6.4 to 13.9 per cent in 
1948. 

The largest block of equities on June 
30 this vear was $2.925.000 of Standard 
Oil Co. (N. J.). Other substantial hold- 
ings. of $1.000.000 or more. included a 


industrial stocks receded from 76.3 


and rose from. the 





most active stock on the Exchange last year. 

Other trends that show up in the trad- 
ing statistics are a lessened popularity for 
shares of certain industries such as liquor. 
motion picture, retail merchandising and 
textile. 


bank and an insurance company inter- 
est. a total of $1,400,000 of American 
Telephone & Telegraph shares, and a 
large commitment in a securities holding 
company. Table IIL supplies a_break- 
down of the portfolio equity holdings by 
major groups. 


TABLE It 


Harvard’s Common Stock Portfolio 


As of June 30, 1948* 


DOPAMINE 235. Sia o clgce Gers e oe ape 31.22% 
Miscellaneous <4 6.4 0s 6e055 14.95 
PUORMENER Gini Gorcinnekesales 13.68 
Reta Bee 36 tees 11.79 
Food & Beverage............ 6.76 
Mining & Smelting.......... 1.75 
Machinery & Equipment...... 1.54 
RRONEE whiz ee oes ares 2.82 
Drugs & Medicine.......... 2.28 
WOMAEED. cso cb nweonaemaeos 2.25 
Electrical Equipment ........ 1.9] 
Building Supplies ..... 1.82 
Finance Companies .........- 23 
c.f, | SR e eee e 100.00% 


* Percentages based on market value. 
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Announcements of new listings of securities are confined mainly to a brief description of the 
issuing corporations’ business and facilities. Detailed information is contained in the Listing 
Applications which may be obtained from member firms of the New York Stock Exchange. 








| | REED ROLLER BIT 
COMPANY 


630,000 Shares 








Common Stock, No Par 


~ Ticker Symbol: RBI 








Production line of semi-automatic lathes 


for manufacturing rock bit 


TINHE Reed 

Texas Corporation, was organized in 
1919. A group of businessmen bought 
the outstanding stock in 1925 and took 
steps to enlarge the variety of manufac- 
tured products for the petroleum and gas 
industries. Dividends were first paid in 
1927. Ever since that date. regular divi- 


components 


Roller Bit Company. a 


dends have been disbursed even through 
the depression of the 1930s when business 





was at its lowest ebb. 

The Reed Roller Bit Company is rated 
in the rock bit field and it 
leads in coring equipment. tool joints, 
drill collars. and fish tail bits. 

The company manufactures a diversi- 


as second 


ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


fied line of rotary drilling tools. These 
tools are widely used in the United States. 
South 


throughout the world wherever the rotary 


Canada. Mexico, (America, and 
system is used in drilling for oil or gas. 
and trade is unrestrained by political or 
monetary barriers. 

Although Reed 
patents covering a majority of the prod- 
ucts it 


owns a number of 
manufactures, the company de- 
pends primarily upon the performance of 
its products, its modern manufacturing 
plant, engineering, and an aggressive sales 
organization. Through these devices, a 
firm competitive position is maintained 
and improved. Reed has pioneered many 
new products. It was the first to develop 
a roller bearing. non-lubricated rock bit: 
first to develop welded-in-blade fish tail 
bits: first to develop hard formation wire 
line coring equipment: first to develop 
and introduce high alloy full hole tool 
joints. The large volume and long suc- 
cess of the super-shrink grip tool joint 
has established this product in world-wide 
usage. The ultra high quality tungsten 
carbide required for facing drilling tools 
is produced in the company’s own tung- 
sten carbide plant. 


Drill Stems Go Far Down 


Rotary tool joints are the heat-treated 
alloy steel pipe connectors used to unite 
the joints of drill pipe so as to form the 
drill stem which extends from the sur- 
face to the bottom of the drill holes. some 
of which have reached depths of more 
than three miles. Drill collars, normally 
about 30 feet long, add strength and 
weight to the drill stem. 

Supplemental to engineering and _re- 
search development has been the purchase 
of products and small enterprises offer- 
ing sound development possibilities. Dur- 
ing past years. the oil tool line has been 
increased in this manner, an important 
example being the purchase of the right 
to manufacture and sell the Barrett and 
Robichaux coring equipment. This has 
become one of the major lines and a 
substantial contributor to net income. Re- 
cently, the Cleco and Dallett pneumatic 
tool lines have been added, reaching the 
additional broad markets for these prod- 
ucts in the aircraft. foundry, general 


manufacturing and building industries. 


Distribution of products is accom. 
plished by direct selling to customers and 
through oil field supply houses. Export 
is handled from an office in Rockefeller 
Center. New York City. with representa- 
established in Canada. 


tives England. 


\rgentina, and Venezuela. Representa- 
lives also make periodic trips from the 
Various export offices to all important 
America. 
Africa. and the Near East. 

The main plants and home offices of 


oil fields in Central and South 
Mexico. 


the company are located within the city 
limits of Houston. Tex. 
ated on 421% acres of land. 
1.000) modern 
500.000 square feet of floor space. During 
the past 


These are situ- 
with over 
machine tools. and ove 


four years, approximately 
$2.500.000 has been spent in a moderni- 
zation program of the company’s manu- 
facturing facilities. 

Fixed assets are reported at $9.351.- 
370.17, which a depreciation 
reserve of $3.160.228.51 has been estab- 
lished. Gross sales have increased from 
$9.434.209.74 in 1938 to $21.872.297.75 
through the first 1] 1948. 
Dividends paid in amounted to 


against 


months of 
1948 


$1.25 per share. 


fttaching Reed rock bit to drilling string 








Central and South 
West Corporation 


7.259.606 Shares 


Common Stock. Par $5 


Ticker Symbol: CSR 











LARGE segment of the rapidly devel- 
LX oping southwestern section of the 
United States is served by the four oper- 
ating companies in the Central and South 
West System. These companies, Central 
Power and Light Company, Public Ser- 
vice Company of Oklahoma, Southwest- 
ern Gas and Electric Company and West 
Texas Utilities Company. operate in an 
area of about 143,000 square miles, pro- 
viding electric utility service to approxi- 
mately 522,000 customers in 743 com- 
munities and adjacent rural areas having 
an estimated population of 1.992.000. 

The interconnected electric system of 
the operating companies has the general 
shape of a crescent covering northwest 
Louisiana, western Arkansas, eastern and 
Oklahoma. 
west central and southern Texas. includ- 


southwestern northeastern, 
ing a large section of the Gulf Coast re- 
gion. Extremes of the system are about 
700 miles apart. east and west, and about 
800 miles north and south. 


The territory in which the subsidiaries 
provide electric service has developed rap- 
idly during the past 10 years. The com- 
bined population of the 20 largest cities 
increased approximately 60 per cent from 
1940 to 1947. Among the principal com- 
munities served are Tulsa, Shreveport. 
Corpus Christi, Victoria, Laredo, Texar- 
kana, Abilene and San Angelo. 

While basically agricultural, the terri- 
tory has important natural resources and 
expanding manufacturing industries. Ag- 
ricultural products include cotton, wheat. 
corn, rice, cattle, sheep, goats, citrus fruits 
and winter vegetables. There are large re- 
serves in the territory of natural gas. pe- 
troleum, gypsum, sulphur, coal, salt and 
lumber. Included in manufacturing indus- 
tries are the processing of oil and natural 
gas products, chemicals, carbon black. 
zinc. glass. cotton seed products, building 
stone. ceramic materials, cement. clay 
tiles. brick and canned fruit and vege- 
tables. 


Increasing Demand for Services 

The war-time expansion in population 
and industries in the territory has been 
sustained, the company reports, and in- 
creases in both have continued. As a re- 
sult, the subsidiaries have been and are 
confronted with unprecedented demands 
for electric service. The increased business 
has resulted in substantial increases in op- 
erating revenues and consolidated net in- 
All classifica- 


tions of expense have also shown sub- 


come of the subsidiaries. 


stantial increases. 

It is estimated that, on the basis of pres- 
ent costs, the system companies will ex- 
pend approximately $104,000.000 during 


View of Kilgore, Tex., one of the areas served by Southwestern Gas and Electric Co. 
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the four-year period Jan. 1, 1948-Dec. 31, 
1951. for additions, extensions and im- 
provements to their electric utility prop- 
erties. 

Total operating revenues of the sysicin 
for the twelve months ended Sept. 30, 
1948, amounted to $59,963,009. About 
92.26 per cent of this total was derived 
from the sale of electricity, 6.92 per cent 
from the sale of ice and the remainder 
from the sale of water. Consolidated net 
income for this same period amounted to 
$9,655,111. 

Scope of the company’s interests is 
emphasized by the fact that subsidiaries 
own 60 ice manufacturing plants, with a 
joint capacity of 3,000 tons a day, and 
four ice storage vaults with a capacity of 
18.450 tons. 

During 1948, the corporation paid a to- 





Tulsa plant of Public Service Co. of Okla- 
homa, with a capacity of 90.000 kilowatts 


tal of 75 cents per share in dividends on 
its common stock. Starting with the Aug- 
ust 31. 1948. dividend, payments have 
been made quarterly at the rate of 20 
cents per share. 

Central and South West Corporation is 
registered as a holding company under 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935. It was incorporated under the 
laws of Delaware on July 31, 1925. as 
Central and South West Utilities Com- 
pany. By agreement of merger effective 
Feb. 3. 1947, its subsidiary holding com- 
pany, American Public Service Company. 
was merged into the company and the 
name was changed to Central and South 
West Corporation. The company _ itself 
does not own or. operate any physical 
properties, holding all the outstanding 
shares of common stock of its four prin- 
cipal subsidiary public utility operating 
companies. 
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Stock Split-ups 


of an Active Year 


SURPRISING number of share is- 
A sues were split up last year, consid- 
ering the lack of progress of the stock 
market. In the past, stock splits have 
occurred mainly when share prices were 
rising, and often this kind of psycholog- 
ical background has been considered a 
requisite for the success of these re- 
The fact that the trend 
more numerous, lower priced 
shares has continued through 1948 and 
on into 1949—the du Pont proposal to 
split 4 for 1 is one of the latest examples 
demonstrates that the split-up is a 
sound practice when based on valid cor- 
porate growth. 


capitalizations. 
toward 





which management has been driving in 
initiating the split-ups of recent years. 

The public usually has looked upon 
split-ups favorably. This attitude has 
proved justified where the decision to 
split ha: been closely followed by an 
increase’ dividend, or where the enter- 
prise ot..crwise shows evidence of growth. 
A concise summing up of one situation 
of the latter type was made recently 
by George G. Bass, investment analyst 
with a Stock Exchange member firm. 
In referring to the du Pont proposal. 
he wrote: “It is a fair assumption that 
the decision of du Pont to split the 


stock is directly aimed at increasing the 
marketability of the stock and ultimately 
an increase in the number of stockholders. 
At the close of 1947. the corporation 
had practically 74,000 stockholders of 
common, which is not an impressive num- 
ber for a corporation likely to do close 
to $1,000.000,000 worth of business in 
1949 or 1950. 

“It is also probable that this split in 
du Pont common will sidetrack the 
rumors which were going around a few 
weeks ago that the company might dis- 
tribute to its own stockholders — the 
10,000,000 shares of General Motors now 
in its treasury. Incidentally, this Gen- 
eral Motors stock is carried at about $26 
a share so that at current market prices 
for General Motors, there is an equity in 
this ownership not shown on the books 
of better than $320.000.000, which is a 
tidy nest egg for any corporation.” 

Viewing the price trends of the 27 

stocks in the accompanying 
table. 14 advanced appreciably, taking 
prices as of one week prior to the first 
public announcement of the split pro- 
posal and one week after the announce- 
ment: another seven stocks held within 


common 


a one point range, using prices over the 
same interval, and six stocks declined. 

The end result of stock split-ups almost 
invariably has been a widened circle of 
shareholders. leading to the establishment 
of more liquid and closer markets for the 
issues. Also. the corporations involved 
have uncovered valuable new support for 
future rights financing. 


la- Altogether, 30 issues on the New York 
tts ' . ° ° 
Stock Exchange were subdivided in a 
ratio of 2 to 1 or higher during 1948. 
, : : ; STOCK SPLIT-UPS IN aT —— MORE 
sig The complete roster is published in an TOCK SPLIT-UPS IN 1948—RATIO OF 2 TO 1 OR MORE 
i adjoining column, and will be seen to 
gine include such investment stalwarts as Food __ Effective ____ Effective 
20 ° ~ ° . > ¢ Ratio Date Ratio Date 
Machinery and Chemical, Union Pacific. ; 
and Union Carbide and Carbon Bethlehem Steel . . . 3 for 1 Jan. 19 Keystone Steel & Wire 3 for 1 Oct. 15 
Is x Bigelow-Sanford . . . 2 for 1) Apr. 28 Mack Trucks . 2 for 1 May 4 
ler Range of Prices 
‘i : BE. W. Biies. « ««. 2 ford Aue. Mullins Manufacturing 2 for 1] Oct. 22 
\ct I'wo of the common stocks in the roster ates 
the were selling above 100 at the time that Crown Cork & Seal . 2 for 1 Jan. 29 Nat'l Enamel. & Stamp. 4 for 1 Nov. 19 
as split-up plans were announced. These were Eaton Manufacturing . 2 for 1 Dee. 1 Paraftine Companies 3 for 1 Feb. 20 
ad Ingersoll-Rand and Union Pacific. Emerson Radio & Phon. 2 for 1 Mar. 2 Phillips-Jones 3 for 1 Sept. 13 
ive Three more common stocks, Bethle- 
| ‘ Food Machinery 2 for 1 Jan. 12 A. O. Smith 2 for 1 Apr. 12 
m- hem Steel, International Harvester and 
ny. Union Carbide and Carbon, were selling Grand Union ... . 24%for 1 Aug. 2 Texas Pac. Coal & Oil 2 for 1 Sept. 3 
the between 80 and 100 at the time of pro- Grumman Air. Engin. . 2 for 1 June 30 Union Carb. & Carb. 3 for 1 May 17 
uth sale hacia Ca ey " f 
if oe als to subdivide the ir share a An George W. Helme . . 2'\4for 1 Oct. 26 Union Pac. R.R.(com.) 2 for 1 July 1 
se additional 10 common issues fell in the ; 
cal } 50-to-80 range George W. Helme (pfd.) 4 for 1 Oct. 26 Union Pac. R.R.(pref.) 2 for 1 July 1 
JU-LO-0 ange. 
ing After the split, most of the 30 issues Ingersoll-Rand . . . . 2 for 1 June 9 Va. Iron, C. & C. (pfd.) 7 for 1 Jan. 2 
ard are within the 10-to-35 price range, using Interchemical . . . . 2 for 1 May 4 Warren Petroleum . 2 for 1 Jan. 2 
ing rice arly Janu: 949 oe ee aie " 
prices of ¢ arly January, 194 - This J International Harvester 3 for 1 June 7 Wesson Oil&Snowdrift’ 2 for 1 Aug. 2 
pears to be the medium price level toward : 
Island Creek Coal . . 2 for 1 Feb. 10 Worth. Pump & Mech. 3 for 1 Apr. 1 








Increases Shown in Depreciation Accounts 


(Continued from page 5) 


ages were governed in part by the extent 
of new expenditures for plant at current 
high costs. also by the size of the similar 
reserves set up in L947, 

In case of the three chemical corpora- 
noted 


tions. two almost the same per- 


centage increases—du Pont 29.8 per cent 
The third, 


\ir Reduction Company, reserved on the 


and Monsanto 28.1 per cent. 
other hand only 16.2 per cent more for 
depreciation than in the preceding year. 
tabled 
of all companies shows plainly that  in- 


Examination of the full exhibit 
dividual management judgment during a 
perplexing period sought no rule of thumb 
method for the task. Corporate problems 
differed 


respecting property 


widely and special situations 
deci- 


Moto 


rs 
specified that included in the $72.718.838 


guided many 
sions. For example. General 
reserves for the year was 389.752.7600 for 
extraordinary obsolescence of buildings. 

\s a general proposition, the statistics 
reveal that corporations employing many 
machines lodged in numerous buildings 


set aside from earnings the largest per- 
centages for reserves. In a company 
such as the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica. on the other hand, physical plant 
probably was less involved in the unusually 
large depreciation increase of 46.6 per 
cent than protection against depreciation 
of inventory during a great upheaval in 
the industry. The reference is to changes 
caused by the rapid rise of television. 


Reserve for Depreciation Doubled 


With construction costs for buildings 
and machines. manufactured goods on 
hand and raw materials’ outlays twice as 
high. or even more. than in 1939, the cor- 
porations have stepped up depreciation 
illustration, the 
Chrysler Corporation's reserves for the 
first nine months of both 1947 and 1948, 
to the extent of more than $11.000.000 in 
each year, were about 2'5 times as large 


tremendously. As an 


as in the same period of 1946. This show- 
ing indicates a sharp reversal of policy. 
inasmuch as the $4.615.579 of 1946 was 











Depreciation, Depletion Reserves Charged to Earnings 
By 20 Companies in the New York Stock Exchange List 
Ist 9 Mos. 1st 9 Mos. Per Cent 
Company 1947 1948 Increase 
\ir Reduction Co. $ 2.487.457 S 2.891.137 16.2 
\merican Brake Shoe Co. 1.616.632 2.065.006 Bit 
\naconda Copper Mining Co, 8.088.554 6.621.383 6.0 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 17.835.813 21.015.606 17.8 
Celanese Corp. 5.367.599 6.491.760 20.9 
Chrysler Corp. eo & 4 11.243.275 11.642.430 3.6 
Kk. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 24.720.628 32.096.694 29.8 
General Motors Corp. “ 61.158.492 72.718.838 18.9 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 159.525 643.038 39.9 
Johns-Manville Corp. 2.660.624 3.977.993 34.5 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 8.886.286 12.573.150 '- 11.5 
Vonsanto Chemical Co. 3.937.203 5.044.520 28.1 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 25.613.154 31.379.863 o2.0 
Radio Corp. 2.499.135 3.663.274 16.6 
Ravonier. Inc. a 1.636.453 1.961.983 19.9 
Standard Oil Co. of California 32.140.748 12.210.849 pt 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. 823.03 1.263.925 53.5 
Union Oil Co. of California 16.551.768 18.806.529 13.6 
U.S. Steel Corp. 84.900.951 105.941.1134 24.8 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 993.98 134.984 2a. 
I 1 xt i bsolesce s 17 750,000; 1948, $9,752,760 
Inc ad to sit tation rate increase from 414 per cent to 5 per cent 
Includes ad mints to cover wear and exhaustion of facilities over that based upon original 
cl 1947, $19,600,000; 1948, $39,700,000 











Statistical and other factual injor 
mation regarding any securities + 
ferred to in THE EXCHANGE has bee: 
obtained from sources deemed to ix 
reliable but THe EXCHANGE assumes 
no responsibility for its accuracy o1 
completeness. Neither such informa 
tion nor any reference to any particu- 
lar securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the purchase, sale 
or retention of any such securities. 











about the same as in 1941. Yet many man- 
agements consider that the reserves 
charged against operating expenses are 


le- 


not yet sufficient to meet the economic 
mands of inflationary processes. 

la 
huge expansion of industrial growth and 
Although 
improvement of plant and facilities are 


The last two years have witnesse 


renovation. enlargement and 
always a continuing procedure, a great 
deal has already been done to meet the 
emergency of an extraordinary demand 
for coods even at rising production costs. 
which will not have to be repeated for 
some time. To carry the write-offs of 
forced growth down to a comfortable 
unmeasurable 
could give valuable assistance. 


basis. an element as yet 

This would be a continuation for two 
or three years of business volume com- 
parable to that of last year and 1947: per- 
mitting further large percentages of earn- 
ings to be devoted to depreciation re- 
With 


projected into 1952, it is possible to con- 


serves, European recovery aid 
sider a strong support to American pro- 
duction, although of gradually dwindling 
proportions as the Marshall Plan’s designs 
are fulfilled. So far as domestic business 
gives a sign. it points toward over-all large 
production. spotted here and there by 
some slackening in lines where three years 
output 
caught up with demand. 


of increasing have fairly well 

An element which forces conjecture 
into the situation is the unknown extent 
of corporate taxation when the present 
law applying a 38 per cent income tax 
to earnings shall be revised. Extraordi- 
nary reserves have in the past been in- 
compatible on occasion with the tax col- 
lector’s idea of taxable earnings. How- 
ever. a review of public comment about 
rising costs and the necessity to main- 
tain the industrial economy in a sound 
condition in order to fulfill domestic and 
foreign responsibilities warrant expecta- 
tion that corporate accounts will be viewed 
in the light of the unusual conditions. 
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Letters to the editor in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 


discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


DENVER, COLO. 


For the third time since early 1946, com- 
ment has been dealing since Dee. 1 with 
indications of a business recession. Twice 
husiness closed its ranks and moved ahead. 
Before early spring we should know whether 
business is again going to follow these 
precedents. Twice the stock market since 
1946's sharp autumn reversal has moved 
upward briskly for an interval, only to 
fall back again. With the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial stock average around 177 in late De- 
cember. the market was between wind and 
water—far enough above the 1946 low to 
register a more sturdy bottom. far enough 
helow the 1948 top to make traders uncer- 
tain about their next moves. But thus far 
during the “third round” of business doubts. 
the course of prices appears to be record- 
ing no prodding pessimism among owners 
of stocks for income purposes. 


NEW BRIGHTON, N.Y. 


*... To visualize the possibilities in inter- 
esting the public to buy securities regularly 
as a means of producing income, much as 
they have learned to purchase life insurance 
as a means of protection”—this I quote from 
an article in your December issue. After 
reading it. | noticed a footnote which said 
the discussion was taken from an address by 
the head of the Stock Exchange. From this 
it may be inferred that the Exchange is 
about to draw the public around the foot- 
stool, so to speak. and talk intimately and 
effectively about regular. consistent applica- 
tion of personal funds to the acquisition of 
stocks and bonds: or would it be more per- 
tinent to lay the greater emphasis upon 
stocks? 

Now. this is a procedure to which I would 
heartily subseribe. I would subscribe 
hecause as a long-time practitioner of in- 


vestment—or of savings. if you would be 
dogmatie—through building and loan asso- 
ciations, [| am “sold” on investment pro- 
crams. The purchase of common stocks is 
not. of course, promoted through such asso- 
ciations; what [| have in mind is the dis- 
cipline which monthly payments into a 
building and loan association instill into the 
minds and habits of depositors. I do not 
believe there is much difference between 
media used for the exercise of pocket-book 
discipline. provided that they are well 
selected. It is possible to select) common 
stocks carefully: a great many of them 
and I have some—exhibit healthy records of 
dividend payments. Enough of them in hand 
and a person has income; enough of them. 
bought over a period of time at varying 
prices. supply protection against the fluctua- 
tions normal to them: and enough of them 
afford the owner that solid. proprietarial feel- 
ing of property ownership which. whether 
he be conscious of it or not. makes him a 
torch bearer for a way of life that requires 
no description here. 


W. W. B. C. 


AUBUEN, MN. YF. 


Being a plain kind of investor in a 
rather small way. let me say that your 
magazine suits me. [ used te be anxious 
when opening the envelope when my copy 
arrived. fearing to discover inside some 
high-flown economic discussion that would 
he away over my head when I want to 
know about stocks and bonds. things | 
have no trouble in understanding. things 
of practical use. But this was years ago. 
Congratulations upon “sticking te your 
knitting” month after month. The December 
article about copper. zinc. ete.. reserves 
was a little technical. but as I have mining 
stocks of the upper-crust grade, I was in- 
terested and it was easy reading. 


H. D. 


NEW YORK CITy 

What happened to the year-end rally. so 
seasonal an event that much anticipatory 
stress was laid upon it by market letter 
writers? Tl tell you. Stocks “ain't what 
they used to be.” choosing to reflect actual 
conditions surrounding them instead of sub- 
scribing to the fluid trading influences of 
less disturbed times. 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 

\n investment company’s letter brought 
a surprise the other day. saying that the 
company had recently made its initial pur- 
chase of Steel common stock. That 
is. as | read the notice. a company holding 
many stocks in its investment list had just 
invested for the first time in its history of 
more than 10 years in one ef the most prom- 
inent stocks. Wouldn't it be thought odd 
for so long a delay to occur before investing 
in what many folk maintain is a foremost 
industrial company? 


eae 


Eprror’s Note: Management doubtless had its 
analytical reasons for omitting the stock from 
its portfolio holdings, and its reasons, too, for 
including it recently. Perhaps the steel com 
pany’s representation in the portfolio was for 
merly in the form of preferred stock. 


EYNCEBUREC. VA. 


... In the 1920s. brokerage house letters 
which leaned over to the side of investment 
used to consider an uninterrupted 10-year 
dividend record as the sine qua non of in- 
come stability among equities. Now 20 years 
or more have been added to many dividend 
records. Seems to me the time is overdue 


for emphasizing this fact. 





Have you ever looked 
at investment ¢hiés way ? 


For years the New York Stock Exchange has urged investors to get the facts; to base their judgment 
only on dependable information. This means—know your securities! It also means—know your broker! 
y Your broker should be far more than merely an agent for the purchase or sale of securities. As a 
businessman whose relationships with clients are close and highly professional...as the trusted custodian 
of securities . . . as one whose experience and judgment are drawn upon constantly... he should be a man 
of unquestioned integrity and responsibility. In fact, your broker should meet ail the following tests: 


. INTEGRITY . This is the first essential for 
membership in the New York Stock Exchange. Only 


those who meet exacting standards can qualify. 


. HIGH STANDARDS OF BUSINESS CONDUCT .. 

Members and partners of Member Firms of the Ex- 
change agree to conduct their affairs in accordance 
with a code of self-regulation unsurpassed anywhere 
for strictness. These Exchange rules cover, among 
a great many other things, the amount of capital to 
be maintained ... disclosure to customers of the 
Firm’s financial condition ... plus specific require- 
ments for handling customers’ orders and securities. 
The purpose of all these rules is clearly stated in 
the Exchange’s constitution: ‘‘To maintain high 


standards of commercial honor and integrity. 


3. PROFESSIONAL SERVICE . Through more 
than 1500 offices, located in nearly 400 communities 
from coast to coast, Member Firms offer investors 
an efficient and thoroughly professional service. 
Whatever the investor’s needs — research, consul- 
tation, handling of orders or information about 
opening an account—his requirements are met by 
trained personnel. Representatives of Member Firms 
who handle customers’ accounts are registered with 
the Exchange and each new registrant must pass a 
searching examination as to character, experience 
and competence. 

These facts, we believe, demonstrate the importance of 

knowing your broker. They also indicate some of the 

many positive advantages of doing your investment 


business with a Member Firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


New YorK Stock EXCHANGE 











